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hinted at, was hardly what one might have expected 
from a statesman of his wide experience, and more 
particularly from the President of this great country, 
which is generally assumed to be the leader among 
the nations toward the permanent peace of the world. 
If this dinner to the President was arranged to 
influence Congress in behalf of the two-battleship 
program of the Navy Department, it seems to have 
failed almost entirely of its purpose, as it has awak- 
ened little echo in the country. The people are 
thinking for themselves, and Congress is hearing 
from them this year as never before, and as we write 
this word there seems at least an even chance that 
the proposed naval increase will be cut down half, as 
was the case last year. 



Warships on the Lakes. 

There is still a good deal of concern among a number 
of the friends of peace, particularly in Canada and Great 
Britain, lest the treaty of 1817 prohibiting the presence of 
armed vessels on the Great Lakes should be seriously modi- 
fied, even abrogated. We have just received a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the British National Peace 
Council urging on behalf of the Council agitation "against 
any departure from the pact which keeps the Great Lakes 
free from armed forces and which is our one really great 
example of disarmament." The Toronto Globe, the chief 
organ of the party in power, in a recent issue voices the 
opposition, on the part of Canada, against any modifica- 
tion of the Rush-Bagot Convention. It says : 

" The treaty which has kept war vessels from the lakes 
is a heritage from a time when the general average of in- 
telligence and the standard of citizenship were higher in 
Canada and the United States than they are at present. 
It would probably be impossible to secure the assent of 
either country to such a treaty now, for destructive tariff 
wars are averted only by the certainty of ruin to many 
important interests. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
this beneficial treaty already in existence can be continued. 
The successful appeal of the ruler must always be to the 
average, not the highest, intelligence of the people, and 
the interests that want the building of warships on the 
lakes may triumph at any time. This possibility should 
inspire all who appreciate the benefits of the existing ar- 
rangement and the gravity of the mistake which may be 
made to devote every effort toward averting a threaten- 
ing danger." 

What has awakened fear about the matter is the fact 
that our own government has — with the consent of the 
Canadian government, however — placed a number of 
naval militia training ships on the lakes, and the action 
of the Canadian government in beginning the creation 
of a Canadian navy. One of these steps has caused un- 
easiness on this side of the border and the other on the 
other side. We do not, however, share very much the 
alarm. A recent communication from the Department of 



State has given us the assurance that it is the settled 
policy of our government to abide by the convention of 
1817, and it is certainly no less the policy of the Canadian 
government. 

It is incredible, it seems to us, that the two govern- 
ments, after nearly a hundred years of absence of armed 
vessels on the lakes and the beneficent results of this 
policy, economically and otherwise, will now throw good 
sense to the winds and stultify themselves by breaking 
down this beneficent barrier and opening the way for 
costly and dangerous fleets on these waters hitherto de- 
voted to peace. We do not agree with the Toronto 
Globe that the general average of intelligence and the 
standard of citizenship are lower in Canada and the United 
States to-day than they were in 1817. The exact opposite 
is true, for a hundred reasons. And it is precisely because 
of the wider intelligence and the greater humaneness of 
our day, and the impressiveness of the lesson which the 
Rush-Bagot agreement has taught, that we are convinced 
that the responsible authorities on both sides of the lakes 
will not allow themselves to be carried off their feet in 
this important matter by the mischievously active navy 
promoters. The masses of both peoples are with the 
governments, and ought to say so " out loud," in unmistak- 
able terms. 
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A Pan-American Judiciary. 

Mr. Hayne Davis, in an article in the New York In- 
dependent for March 10 on " The Foundations of Inter- 
national Justice," proposes a plan for a Pan-American 
Judiciary. This proposal is full of hopeful facts which 
support his idea and of ingenious suggestions as to how 
it may be realized. Instead of proposing something en- 
tirely new, as is often the case with writers on internation- 
alism, Mr. Davis' proposition contemplates making use of 
existing institutions, namely, the Pan-American Congress 
and the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

Although the Latin- American states were unwilling at 
the second Hague Conference to enter into an arrange- 
ment for a court which implied their political inferiority 
to the great powers, this fact by no means prevents them 
from having an international judicial system on their own 
terms. They can form a judicial group with the United 
States and Canada. With the exception of Canada, which 
is related to a monarchy, this group of states has, as a fav- 
orable condition to an international organization, the same 
kind of government. All except Canada are entitled to 
four members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. Canada could be allowed four judges in the 
Hague Court. All the judges of this court are appointed 
by the executives of their governments. All of the re- 
publics are bound together by a Pan-American Congress. 
This Congress might confirm the judicial appointments 



